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SIR ROBERT HOWARD, THE DRAMATIST, 
AND HIS FAMILY. 

Tue life and matrimonial relations of Sir 
Robert Howard, K.B., wit, dramatist, soldier, 
and politician (son of the first Earl of Berk- 
shire, and brother-in-law of Dryden), have 
long puzzled the genealogists. The ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ blunders 
hopelessly in dealing with Sir Robert’s four 
wives, and even such a careful writer as 
Paget, who had access to the private MSS. of 
the Berkshire Howards, is entirely wrong 
when he represents Sir Robert as leaving 
children by his second wife, Lady Honour 
O’Brien. ‘Thanks to recent researches, the 
present writer is now able to unravel the 
tangle for the first time, and place the wives 
and children of “Sir Positive Atall” (as 
Shadwell styled him) in their proper order, 
besides explaining many hitherto puzzling 
facts in the life of that remarkable man. 
Sir Robert was knighted for gallantry at 
Newbury 19 January, 1645/6. Thirteen days 
later (1 February, 1645/6) he was married at 
Church Oakley, near Basingstoke, as_ the 
parish registers show, to “ Mrs. Ann Kings- 
mill, second daughter of Sir Richard Kings- 


mill, of Malshanger.” Sir Richard Kingsmill 
was second son of Sir William Kingsmill, of 
Sidmanton, Hants, and his will, dated 
16 March, 1662, may be seen at the Win- 
chester Probate Registry. Another of his 
daughters, Dorothy, was married in 1639 to 
John Fanshawe, Esq., of Parsloes, Essex, 
although Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ wrongly 
makes this lady “Catherine, daughter of Sir 
William Kingsmill, of Sidmanton.” Sir 
Richard of Malshanger, indeed, seeins to have 
been ignored by the genealogists, but he was 
a notable Hampshire worthy, and evidently 
in sympathy with the Parliament, as we find 
him marrying couples in 1656, as a justice. 
After his marriage Sir Robert Howard resided 
on the farm of Fabyans, near Church Oakley, 
probably rented from his father-in-law. The 
Church Oakley registers record the births of 
the following children of Sir Robert and_his 
wife Ann: (1) Robert Howard, bapt. Feb., 
1645/6 ; (2) William Howard, bapt. 4 April, 
1647 ; (3) Dorothie Howard, bapt. 6 July, 
1649, and buried 26 Dec., 1649; (4) Thomas 
Howard, bapt. 26 Feb., 1650/1 ; (5) Dorothy 
Howard, bapt. 20 Jan., 1653/4; (6) Ellesabeth 
Hooard (sc), bapt. and buried 17 Aug., 1656. 
The fourth child, Thomas, was the one who 
eventually succeeded to his father’s estates 
of Ashstead and Castle Rising. He is usually 
described as son of Sir Robert, by Lady 
Honour O’Brien. There was yet another 
daughter, Mary Howard, born (Gillow’s ‘ Dict. 
of Eng. Catholics’) 28 Dec., 1653, but whose 
birth is not entered at Church Oakley. She 
fled from the amorous advances of Charles II., 
says her biographer, Alban Butler, was dis- 
inherited by Sir Robert, entered the Order of 
Poor Clares, and died abbess of the convent 
at Rouen, 21 March, 1735. I have not been 
able to find any record of the death of Ann, 
Lady Howard, née Kingsmill. She must have 
been Sir Robert’s first wife, as he was only 
nineteen when he married her. She was 
dead, one supposes, before 1666, when we find 
Sir Robert remarried to the Lady Honour 
O’Brien, fifth daughter and co-heir of Henry, 
fifth Earl of Thomond. This lady was widow 
of a Wiltshire baronet, Sir Francis Englefield, 
who had died in May, 1665, leaving absolutely 
to his wife the valuable estate of Wootton 
Bassett, with the adjacent manor-house of 
Vasherne (about which inquiry was made 
recently in ‘N. & Q.’). Sir Robert evidently 
married Lady Honour for her money alone, 
and in October, 1666, we already find him 
paying attentions to the actress Mrs. Uphill 
(wide Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’). In September, 1667 
(‘State Papers, Dom., Chas. II.’), Lady Honour 
petitioned the king for 
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“an Act of Parliament to provide for her out of 
her own estate, and confirm to her the house and 
goods she brought, and a yearly maintenance. In 
spite of proposals of mediation offered her by her 
husband, she dares not trust him; although she 
brought him 2,000/. a year, besides personalty, he 
first left her with a few goods, in a house in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, to support herself on 6/. a week, 
and then took that away, to compel her to lie at his 
mercy; which she dares not do, her jointure being 
mortgaged, she cannot prosecute for relief in ordi- 
nary courts.” 

These and subsequent proceedings (such as 
the disinheriting of all his children save the 
favourite, Thomas) shed an unenviable light 
on the character of Sir Robert. He was now 
a rich man, having received a number of 
important oflices and fat sinecures after the 
Restoratiou. Among his other posts was 
that of Auditor of the Exchequer, which he 
continued to hold almost to his death. An 
episode, however, which occurred in August, 

. 1661, tends to show that in the beginning, at 
least, he was not per'sond grata at Court, for 
he was then sent to the Tower, with his 
brothers James and Philip, and Sir Robert 
Killigrew. Can any reader explain this im- 
prisonmeut, which followed so soon after the 
Order of the Bath and a Privy Councillorship 
had been conferred upon Howard? Sir 
Robert, after years of persistent neglect, 
finally succeeded in getting rid of his second 
wife’s landed estates altogether. In the 
Verney MSS. (‘Hist. MSS. Com. Seventh 
Report’) is a letter, dated 26 April. 1676, from 
John Verney, in which it is stated that ‘Sir 
Robert Howard has sold Wootton Bassett, in 
Wiltshire, to Mr. Lau. Hyde for 36,000/., of 
which his lady (who consents to the sale) is to 
have eight.” Poor Lady Honour did not long 
survive. On 19 September, 1676, Lady 
Chaworth writes to Lord Roos (‘Rutland 
Correspondence,’ vol. ii. p. 29) that “ Lady 
Honour Howard is dead.” The couple had 
no children. 

Howard now began to sue for the hand of 
his mistress, Mrs. Uphill, in legitimate 
marriage. A work (‘A Seasonable Argu- 
ment...... for a new Parliament’) published in 
1677, says of him, ‘* Many other places and 
boons he had ; but his whore, Uphill, spends 
all, and now refuses to marry him.” Marry 
him she did, nevertheless, being his third 
wife. In 1680 Howard bought the estates of 
Ashstead, in Surrey, and Castle Rising, in 
Norfolk, from his cousin, the Duke of 


Norfolk, and these properties he made over 
during his lifetime to his third son, Thomas, 
to the exclusion of his other children. I have 
not been able to find any record of the death 
of Mrs. Uphill, who was the original of Shad- 
well’s “Lady Vaine.” She was dead, how- 


ever, in 1695, when Sir Robert, now seventy, 
married Annabella Dives, daughter of John 
Dives, and sister of a hanger-on of the Court, 
Sir Lewis Dives. This lady, who had been a 
maid of honour to Mary IL, survived him, 
and was remarried at Stepney to the Rev. 
Edmund Martyn. Sir Robert’s will is dated 
26 May, 1697, and was proved 7 September, 
1698. He disinherits all his children, save 
Thomas (now Teller of the Exchequer), for 
whom he had already abundantly provided, 
and leaves his remaining goods to his widow. 
He died 3 September, 1698, and was buried 
five days later in Westminster Abbey, at the 
entrance of St. John the Baptist’s Chapel. 

I hope at some future time to deal with 
the descendants of this typically selfish and 
cynical courtier. The general impression 
seems to be that his male descendants failed 
with his grandson, Thomas, son of Thomas 
Howard of Ashstead. However, there has 
lately come to light much evidence to the 
contrary. Certainly the eldest son of Sir 
Robert, Robert Howard, Jun. (who is omitted 
by all the authorities, such as Paget’s 
‘ Ashstead,’ Causton’s ‘Howard Papers,’ H. 
Howard’s ‘ Memorials,’ Burke’s ‘ Peerage, 
&e., but whose birth I have established 
above), lived to matriculate at St. Edmund’s 
Coll., Oxford, as ‘son and heir of Sir Robt. 
Howard of Fabyans, Hants, aged 17,” on 
25 November, 1663 ; and in 1666 (his father 
having meanwhile married the widowed 
owner of Vasherne) was entered at the Inner 
Temple as ‘‘ Robert Howard esquire of Vas- 
herne, Wilts.” On 15 March, 1665/6, a licence 
to marry, at St. Mary Somerset’s, was issued 
to “Robert Howard gent. of St. Giles-in- 
the-Fields, bachelor, about 22, and Susanne 
Oliver, of the same, widow, about 26.” The 
age of this Robert Howard corresponds very 
nearly with that of Robert, eldest son of 
Sir Robert, and there are other important 
evidences (which I am not yet at liberty to 
publish) tending to show that the two were 
identical. The registers of St. Giles, and 
St. Botolphs, Bishopgate Street, record the 
baptisms of several children of Robert and 
Susanna Howard. It is probable that the 
younger Robert was cast off by his father, 
as his sister, Mary, Abbess of the Poor Clares 
at Rouen, had been. A tradition exists that 
he fell in a skirmish at Marshfield, Gloucester- 
shire, in 1689, while on his way to Ireland 
to join the army of James II. The proof 
of existing male descendants of Sir Robert 
Howard, K.B., would, of course, seriously 
affect the succession to the earldoms of 
Suffolk and Berkshire. Grratp Brenan, 


Willesden, 
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AN EARLY LATIN-ENGLISH-BASQUE 
DICTIONARY. 


I HAVE recently found in this library, 
among the MSS. of Edward Lhwyd, the 
author of ‘ Archzologia Britannica’ (1707), 
an attempt at a Latin-Basque dictionary. It 
is written on the interleaves of a copy of 
Plunket’s (unpublished) Latin - Irish  dic- 
tionary. 

It was not compiled by Lhwyd himself, 
who as a philologist was more than a century 
in advance of his time, whereas the compiler 
had not even an elementary knowledge of, 
Latin. His work, however, is interesting as’ 
the first attempt to construct a Basque dic- | 
tionary of any kind, and in judging of its 
shortcomings this fact must be borne in| 
mind, as well as the more important one that 
at the date of its compilation the principles | 
of Basque grammar were absolutely unknown. | 
In fact, no one had the least conception of | 
an agglutinative language such as Basque is. 

The compiler founded his work on the. 
translation of the New Testament by I. | 
Leicarraga, printed at La Rochelle in 1571 | 
(reprinted Strassburg, 1900). This was trans- | 
lated from the Genevan French Testament. 

Taking this, then, as his basis, the com- 
piler collated it with the English Authorized | 
Version, equating English and Basque words 
on the assumption that the two versions | 
(English and Basque) corresponded word for. 
word. It is obvious that such a method was | 
full of pitfalls, into which the compiler— 
frequently fell. For example, in St. Matt. | 
xvi. 3 the French has “tempéte” (—Greek | 
yer), which Leigarraga renders tempestate. 
The English version, however, has two words, 
“foul weather,” so our compiler writes, 
“‘foedus, foul, tempestate.” (The references, 
here and elsewhere, are mine.) 

Again, in St. Matt. ix. 24, where the A.V. 
has ‘*they laughed Him to scorn,” and the 
French, “ils se moquoient de lui,” the Basque 
is ‘‘truffatzen ciraden harcaz.” Hence the 
compiler equates harcaz, which means ‘* de 
lui,” with ‘‘ contemptus, scorn.” 

Again, he enters in his list, ‘* Absentia, 
absence, bilha cabilen.” These words mean 
“they sought,” but were clearly suggested 
by St. Luke xxii. 6, where the A.V. has 
“(sought to betray him] in_the absence of 
the multitude,” while the French is “sans 
émeute.” The compiler, not understanding 
the Basque words, thought they must corre- 
spond to the English word last in the verse. 
Wherever, as in these instances, a word 


occurs in the English version which has 


nothing corresponding to it in the French, 
and consequently none in the Basque, he 
was hopelessly puzzled. But, further, he 
desired the leading words in his dictionary 
to be Latin. Accordingly his next step was 
to look for the Latin equivalents of the 
English words, and for this purpose he con- 
sulted an English-Latin dictionary, probably 
Littleton’s, which was in vogue at the time. 
Being ignorant of Latin, he confounds nouns 
and verbs; giving, for example, “ Mitzs, 
tame, hetzenda” (de. “hetzen da,” “se 
dompte”), which he found in James iii. 7, 
“is tamed,” A.V. English words also—like 
in spelling but different in meaning—are 
confounded. Thus we have “ Perdo, loose, 
lachaturen” (from St. Matt. xvi. 19), ** loose” 
being in Littleton an alternative spelling of 
“lose.” ‘*Louse” is, of course, right for 
‘‘lachaturen,” which is a borrowed word. 
So the widow’s *‘ mite” becomes acarvus, and 
becomes retinacula. In 
these cases the Basque correctly represents 
the English, ‘‘mite” being pera chipi, and 
“reins,” gueleurrunac. 

A curious result of the compiler’s ignorance 
of Latin is that he gives us some very rare 
Latin words or significations ; for example, 
“improles, childless.” This is in Holyoke 
and in Littleton, the former referring to 
**Gloss.” as his authority. It is found, in 
fact, in a Greek-Latin glossary in Labbé. 
Another instance is *‘ strigmentum, string,” 
also in Littleton. 

The blunders are numerous and _porten- 
tous ; nevertheless, it is possible to eliminate 
them, and a reversing Basque dictionary of 
any kind is so difficult to procure that I 
have gone to the trouble of doing this, using, 
as far as practicable, the compiler’s alpha- 
betical arrangement, and supplying refer- 
ences to Leicarraga’s N.T. The resulting 
vocabulary I hope to have some opportunity 
of publishing. Meantime, I may mention 
that [ have been able to make some trifling 
additions to Van Eys’s ‘Dictionnaire.’ For 
example, under halsarrak he says: “Selon 
P. [2.e., Pouvreau, ‘ Dictionnaire MS.’] ce mot 
signifie entrailles; et se trouve 2 Cor. xii., 
mais nous l’avons cherché vainement.” In 
fact, it is found in 2 Cor. vi. 12 (halsurretaw 
—**in visceribus ”), and the “‘ vi.” has dropped 
out of Pouvreau. The singular, halsar, also 
occurs in Acts i. 18, and the plural again in 
Col. iii. 12; Philem. 7, 12, 20, and in 1 John iii. 
17. Again, s.v. bat, Van Eys gives “ Bakottz, 
g. [v.e, Guipuzcoan]...chacun.” It occurs 
in St. Mark vi. 5, ‘teri peu de. 
malades.” Cf. “baken, b.n. [bas-navarrais], 
rare. 
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I have also found evidence of Leicarraga’s 
use of the Greek—e.y., 2 Peter iii. 10, where 
the French has “un bruit. sifllaut de tem- 
pete,” and the Basque simply ha/arrotsequin. 
Van Eys has, “ A/arrots, g.b., abarrox, b.n. 
...vacarme, fracas, bruit désagréable.” The 
Greek is porfndov. Again, in St. Matt. xvi. 18 
the French ae ‘*n’auront point de force a 
Vencontre d’elle, but the Basque “ etzaizcala 
hari garaithuren (vaincre, surpasser) = ov 
T. K. Apporr. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 


PUNCTUATION IN MSS. AND PRINTED 
BOOKS. 
(See 10° S. ii. 301, 462.) 

THE superior figures refer to the examples 
at the end of the article. 

In Trin. Coll. Library (Camb.). MS. B. 10, 
4, is an English MS., probably written at 
Westminster early in the eleventh century 
(New Pal. Soc., ‘Facsimiles,’ Part I.).—The 
frontispiece is ‘Liber Generationis’’. The 
abbreviation for Christ is used regularly 
amid Latin letters; e.., in the Prologus. ? 
This y=ch occurs side by side with y=. (in 
ertra, dertra) of the same shape. Here, pre- 
sumably, are the beginnings of our X in 
Xmas. This MS. regularly or commonly 
uses the & (1) alone, viz.=et, (2) =et at ends 
of words. * 

Note that the scribe here borrows the sign 
to stand for the syllable ef, not vice versa ; 
ae, et was not in this MS. on its way to 
becoming &. The latter was already formed, 
and is used by this scribe as a convenient 
abbreviation. 

Brit. Mus. Royal MS. 3 D. vi., 4.p. 1283- 
1300.—Most probably written in England. 
There are no dots on the ¢ in this MS.+ The 
second word is parituram. The third, as 1 
understand it, is IH+SUM, a hybrid, due to 
extreme veneration. which preserved (see 
eleventh-century MS. note attached) the 
exact Greek-letter form of the first three 
letters until the origin was forgotten. So 
also there is confusion in the group °, where 
the second mysterious member is the Gr. p, 
which is seen more distinctly in the eleventh- 
century MS. The first word =«, is almost et. 

‘Pal. Art. di M. C.,’ tav. xlv., Lectionary 
written at Monte Casino in broken Lom- 
bardic between 1058 and 1087.—In this we 
have a sort of ecphoneme just where it would 
be natural. ° It is not here by the same hand, 
IT am sure (the dot by the first hand and the 
stroke above by a later), yet this kind of 
thing occurring makes difficult the proof of 
derivation of words from letters. 


The Laurentian MS. of Sophocles has 
- = comma, and * = semicolon and full stop. 
Once, 65 b (‘Trach.,’ 77), it has ; = ?, but 
usually :. There is, of course, no!. Date 
probably of the eleventh century. 

Harleian MS. 2895 (B.M.) showcases.— 
Diurnale in Latin. Second half of the 
twelfth century. Flemish initials. No marks 
on i. ‘*Laudate pueri domini‘ laudate 
nomen domini. Sit nomen domini bene 7.” 

In this and the preceding £ = comma. But 
in this MS. ; marks omission of final letter, 
there ; = semicolon. Note ~ as suprascript 
abbreviation-mark. 

Arndt, ‘Schrifttaf.,’ 51, gives facsimiles of 
Origen’s Homilies, a.p. 1163, in which ° is 
exactly like our written question mark ?. So 
also ‘ De Cura Pastorali’ (Pal. Soc., ii. pl. 69), 
early eleventh century, uses * with variations ; 
e.y., once (at least) all three *; and often it 
resembles a ! thus. !” So Bede (Pal. Soe. ii. 
pl. 72), after 1147, has a very clear tick. 

English charter hands of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries also show the punctua- 
tion mark,* sometimes of that shape, and 
sometimes / (common). 

B.M. Royal MS. 1 D. ii.—O. Test. in Gk. 
(LXX.). Twelfth century. Has full accents 
and breathings, and also many double-dotted 
iotas not initial, ey. Punctuation consists 
of comma, colon, and high and low point. 


Omont, ‘Facsim.,’ pl. 60, Chrysostom 
(A.D. 1273), has i. Ly, thv éray- 

The same is true of Theophylactus, 


A.D. 1255; a Porphyry, 1223; Balaam MS., 
1321; and Constantine Harmen., 1351. 

In the fourteenth century a new style of 
charter writing, by more expert scribes, is to 
be noted (Thompson, ‘ Pal.,’ p. 308). This is 
accompanied by the use of /= a comma, as 
seen in German documents and books. It is 
seen side by side in the charters with *; e 7, 
charter of 1310, “en autre/ Chasteux/ villes/ 
et terres/.” 

Sometimes / is doubled (//) for longer 
pause. From a Norwich charter of 1321, ey., 
“ Bungeye/ ac Religiosis Mulieribus// Emme 
Prioresse......iuxta Bungeye nostre Dyo- 
ceseos ! que ad nos,” &e. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries punctuation in 
charters seems neglected. 

F. W. G. Foat, D.Lit. 


(To be continued.) 


Dr. Foat may be interested in some notes 
and quotations in an article by Charles 
Thurot in ‘Notices et Extraits des MSS. de 
la Bibliotheque Nationale,’ &c., xxii. (1874), 
ii, 407-17. Q. 
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Kp? Ji xPl manielta 


+ 


filrum 


me acopms db xt cx 


/ di dum exbocnune ula; 
A selis ore feudabele nomen 


dowmini 


aup = Suber pau Pem pouherem, 


1 Y 12 


oO Ala 


Str Joun Fastotr.—In a notice of Mr. 
Copinger’s ‘County of Suffolk’ (ante, p. 99), 
the reviewer writes: ‘*‘ Under Cotton Manor 
we find the mention of Sir John Fastolf (s7c).” 

Does the s’c imply objection to the spelling 
of the name, or doubt as to actual existence 
of its bearer ? 

Sir John Fastolf (or Fastolfe) was a real 
man. He is portrayed in Shakespeare’s 
‘1 King Henry VI. Act III. se. i, not 
flatteringly, since he is there made to own 
that he would “leave all the Talbots in the 
world to save his life,’* yet more than 400 
years after his death (in 1459) is found worthy 
of a niche in the ‘D.N.B.’ There, or in the 
Paston Letters, of which he wrote very many, 
we learn, among other things, that he went 


* May not the imaginary Falstaff have been meant 
as a caricature of Fastolf, and not, as is generally 


supposed, of the ‘* good Lord Cobham ”? 


through the long French war begun by 
Henry V., was made Governor of the Bastille 
and other places in France, helped to negotiate 
the Peace of Arras (1434), built the castle at 
Caister, Norfolk, his birthplace, was of 
irascible temper, gave up soldiering, and took 
to law, trade, and usury, once lent the Duke 
of York (the first ‘‘White Rose”) 437/., a. 
large sum of money in those days, holding, 
meanwhile, in pledge the impecunious Duke's. 
plate and jewels, kept six vessels flying be- 
tween Yarmouth and London, left property 
to his cousin John Paston, and managed to. 
accomplish a good deal more in the course 
of a long and busy life. 
Eeanor C. Smytu. 
363, Gillott Road, Edgbaston. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT.—One of the 
most firmly established beliefs in the mind 
not only of the man in the street, but of 
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many who might be expected to know better, 
is that Parliament rises usually (not to say 
invariably) on or before 12 August—a belief 
which will be strengthened by the early 
prorogation of the present year. The sub- 
joined table will show how far from the 
truth this popular idea is. In the years 
against which the word “adjournment” ap- 
pears the prorogation was, as a matter of 
convenience, postponed till after an autumn 
session. ‘The word ‘‘ dissolution” indicates 
that dissolution followed immediately on pro- 
rogation. If we set aside the three abnormal 
years in each of which there were two proro- 
gations, owing to the session being inter- 
rupted by a dissolution, we have twenty-one 
sessions remaining. In these twenty-one years 
Parliament rose once on 5 August (1891), once 
on the 6th (1897), twice on the 8th (1900, 
1902), once on the 9th (1899), once on the 11th 
(1905), once on the 12th (1898), once on the 
13th (1888), four times on the 14th (1884, 
1885, 1896, 1903), once on the 15th (1904), once 
on the 17th (1901), twice on the 18th (1882, 
1890), twice on the 25th (1883, 1894), once on 
the 30th (1889), once on 16 September (1887), 
and once on the 22nd of the same month 
(1893). In other words, of twenty-one Par- 
liamentary vacations, only seven commenced 
on or before 12 August, as against fourteen 
which commenced after that date. 


Table showing Dates of Prorogation (or Adjourn- | 


— of Parliament in each year from 1882 to 


18 August, 1882 (Adjournment). 
25 August, 1883. 
14 August, ]SS4. 
14 August, 1885. 
25 June, 1886 (Dissolution). 
25 September, 1886. 
16 September, 1887. 
13 August, 1888 (Adjournment). 
30 August, 1889. 
18 August, 1890. 
5 August, 1891. 
28 June, 1892 (Dissolution). 
18 August, 1892. 
22 September, 1893 (Adjournment). 
25 August, 1894. 
6 July, 1895 (Dissolution). 
5 September, 1895. 
14 August, 1896. 
6 August, 1897. 
12 August, 1898. 
9 August, 1899. 
8 August, 1900. 
17 August, 1901. 
8 August, 1902 (Adjournment). 
14 August, 1903. 
15 August, 1904. 
11 August, 1905. 


F. W. Reap. 


PRIME MINISTERS AND NeEwspapPers.—If, 
as is sometimes said, Mr. Balfour once observed 


that he did not read the newspapers—though 
a reference to the precise words and the 
oceasion on which they were used would be 
desirable—it might be claimed that the prece- 
dent had been set him by a predecessor in the 
otticeof First Lord of the Treasury, theseventh 
Duke of Devonshire, who, on 29 December, 
1762, wrote from Bath to the Duke of New- 
castle, just after Lord Bute had come into 
power :— 

“Tam pleased with a bon mof that I am told is in 
one of the public papers (for I never read them), 
viz., that the Ministers have turned out everybody 
your Grace helped to bring in, except the King.” 

The Jon mot in question—which should 
read, 

“It is generally believed that every person 
brought in by the Duke of Newcastle is now, by the 
= Minister, to be turned out—except the 

appeared, it may be added, in Zhe North 
| Briton, No. 30, 26 December, 1762, as is noted 
‘in Mr. Dilke’s ‘ Papers of a Critic,’ vol. ii. 
| p. 298 n. POLITICIAN. 


‘THE SIEGE OF BELGRADE.’ (See 10 S. i. 
277.)—At different times questions have been 
| asked in ‘N. & Q.’ regarding this alliterative 
;poem. It was copied in full from Bentley's 
| Miscellany of March, 1838, in 3" 8. iv. 88 
(1 August, 1863). As there are some evident 
‘errors in this version, [ subjoina copy of the 
‘poem taken verbatim from 7'he Literary 
Gazette of 23 December, 1820. This is clearly 
the original version, and its authorship was 
claimed for Alaric Watts by his son at the 
reference given in the heading. 

The lines had been published previously in 
The Trifler of 7 May, 1817, the only variation 
from Vhe Literary Gazette version being 
“ Zorpater” instead of “Zampater” in the last 
line but one. 

THE SIEGE OF BELGRADE, 
Addressed to the Admirers of Alliteration, and the 
Advocates of Noisy Numbers. 

“Ardentem Aspicio Atque Arrectis Auribus 

Asto.”—Virgil. 

An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 

Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade: 

Cossack commanders cannonading come, 

Dealing destruction’s devastating doom. 

Every endeavour engineers essay, 

For fame, for fortune fighting—furious fray ! 

Generals ‘gainst generals grapple,—gracious God 

How honors Heaven heroic hardihood ! 

Infuriate—indiscriminate in ill— 

Kinsmen kill kindred, kindred kinsmen kill: 

Labour low levels loftiest, longest lines, 

Men march ’mid mounds, ’mid moles, ’mid mur- 
derous mines ! 

Now noisy noxious numbers notice nought 

Of outward obstacles, opposing ought. 


Poor patriots !—partly purchased, partly pressed,— 
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Quite quaking, quickly ‘ Quarter! quarter !” 
*quest, 

Reason returns, religious right redounds, 

Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds. 

Truce to thee, Turkey !—Triumph to thy train, 

Unwise, unjust, unmerciful Ukraine ! 

Vanish, vain victory! Vanish, victory vain ! 

Why wish we warfare ?— Wherefore welcome were 

Xerxes, Ximenes, Xanthus, Xaviere ? 

Yield, yield, ye youths! Ye yeomen, yield your 


ells 
Zeno’s, Zampater’s, Zoroaster’s zeal, 
Attracting all, arms against acts appeal! 


INscrIPTIONS AT FIGUEIRA DA Foz.—In the 
Cruzeiro, a semi-oval enclosure in the Estrada 
da Varzea, adjoining the garden of the 
Hospital da Misericordia at Figueira da 
Foz, on the west coast of Portugal, the 
pedestal of a Latin cross bears the following 
inscription on cream - coloured calcareous 
stone, in thirty-four lines, already somewhat 
mutilated :— 

Anno mpcccx. 
magna parte Lusitanize 
priepotenti ac formidando 
Gallorum exercitu 
occupata 
cunctisque gentibus 
non modo ex vicinia sed etiam 
e longinquo 
ut maximas belli calamitates 
fugiendo vitarent 
hoc in oppidum tumultuose 
estinantibus 
nullumque aut certe exiguum vite subsidium 
secum aferentibus 
dira in advenas dominata est fames 
inde vero exorta contagione 
supra quinque millia mensibus ianuario 
ebruario martioque 
anni insequentis 
extincta sunt 
quorum plerique iubente regio magistratu 
qui aliis quoque opitulatibus 
alimenta quamdiu potuit 
quam prebuit 
hic tandem aut non longe 
sunt sepulti 
incertos casus adversos que treme 
qui leges 
immo vero Domini iudicia 
super filios hominum 
recta illa quidem 
spe terribilia 
mortalibus numquam scrutanda 
reveretor. 


This inscription serves to illustrate the 
disorders which Wellington had to quell. In 
the town hall (Camara Municipal) of Figueira 
there is a museum containing, in addition to 
some prehistoric objects, an Iberian inscrip- 
tion found in 1895 at Bensafrim, in Algarve ; 
two Roman epitaphs found at Marim, in 
Algarve, and another found at Pedrulha, 
near Coimbra. E. 8. Dopeson. 

Figueira da Foz. 


Georce Bucwanan. — In the late Dr. 
Wallace’s volume on George Buchanan, in 
the ‘‘Famous Scots” Series, there is an 
interesting reference to Buchanan’s legend- 
ary character as a professional jester. The 
reference is as follows :— 

“Up to the middle of this [the nineteenth] cen- 
tury, a chapbook usually entitled ‘ The Witty and 
Entertaining Exploits of George Buchanan,’ some- 
times adding ‘The King’s Jester,’ ran -through 
many editions, original and revised, and had a 
certain vogue all over Scotland.” 

I distinctly remember the occurrence of 
this pamphlet as late as the ‘ seventies,” 
when I was a lad eager to read. One of its 
remarkable stories has never left my memory. 
This was a telling and humorous descrip- 
tion of an intellectual encounter between 
the redoubtable jester and a French or 
Italian ‘‘professor of the language of signs.” 
A propos of this quaint idea of Buchanan, a 
question addressed the other day to an old 
man in a rural district of the Scottish 
Midlands, whether he knew aught of George 
Buchanan, brought the answer, ‘‘O yes! 
that was the king’s fule.” W. B. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Tuomas \ Beckxet.—Is the of modern 
introduction in this name ; and, if so, what is 
the date of the introduction? The a@ is used 
by the present family, who claim descent 
from the martyr. Any information on this 
point would much oblige 

Tue Recror or SouTHWARK CATHEDRAL. 


NapotEon oN Byron.—I should be very 
much obliged to you if you would put the 
question to your readers whether any of them 
can quote any saying or sayings of Napoleon 
about Byron. 

Byron, as you know, praised Napoleon 
very highly at first, as in the stanzas, “ We 
do not curse thee, Waterloo”; but his ‘Ode 
to Napoleon’ is justly severe; so that possibly 
—— first praised and then attacked 

yron. 

x am an enthusiastic admirer of Byron, and 
have built Byron House, in Fleet Street, in 
his honour, where there is a medallion of him 
over the door, surrounded by a wreath of 
laurels, in statuary marble, and another 
inside, whilst several hundreds of lines of his 
poetry are engraved on statuary marble 
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tablets on the walls of the entrance lobby 
and staircase. J.G. T. Stxciatr, Bart. 


Henry SanpderRsoN, CLOCKMAKER. — A 
bracket clock has inscribed on its brass dial 
“Henry Sanderson, London.” I should be 
glad of any information as to period within 
which the said clock may have been made. 

T. BuLtock. 

Westminster. 

[Henry Sanderson occupied a shop at 301, Strand, 

77S-sl. See Mr. F. J. Britton’s admirably useful 
‘Old Clocks and Watches and their Makers.’) 


Grorce III’s Crieverness.—In March, 
1837, Lord Brougham read to Mr. Creevey 
letters written by George III. to Lord North, 
of which the hearer testified to Miss Ord :— 

“Talk of the Creevey papers, my dear! would 
that they contained these royal letters! I have 
never seen anything approaching them in interest— 
the cleverness of the writer, even in his style—his 
tyranny—his insight into everything—his criticism 
upon every publick parliamentary man—his hatred | 
of Lord Chatham and Fox, and all such rebellious | 
subjects—his revenge; but at the same time and | 
throughout, his most consistent and even touching | 
affection for Lord North.”—‘The Creevey Papers,’ | 
vol. ii. p. 318. | 

Has any other candid writer committed | 
himself to such a favourable judgment of the | 
ability of George ILI. ? | 

Thackeray, who refers to autograph notes | 
of the king appended to Lord Brougham’s | 
biographical sketch of Lord North—probably | 
of those read to Creevey—thus excuses the 
royal writer for some of his remarks :— 

“ Remember that he was a man of slow parts [the | 
italics are mine] and imperfect education; that the | 
same awful will of Heaven which placed a crown 
upon his head, which made him tender to his family, 
pure in his life, courageous and honest, made him 
dull of comprehension, obstinate of will. and at 
many times deprived him of reason.”—‘ The Four 
Georges,’ p. 144. 


St. SwItHIN. 


SEVERANCE AS A Prorer Name.—Will some 
reader kindly tell me the origin of the proper 
name Severance ? W. H. Parks. 

19, Rue Scribe, Paris. 


Sopnony.—This Christian name occurs in 
a Ball will, proved 1561. I should be very 
much obliged if any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
could refer me to contemporary, or earlier, 
mention of it. H. Houston Batt. 


Pustic Meetinc.—What is the earliest 
known use of this term? Mr. Henry Jeph- 
son, in the opening portion of his work ‘The 
Platform : its Rise and Progress, appears to 
date the rise of the modern form of political 
public meeting at about the middle of the 


eighteenth century. 


“ NEWLANDS,” CHALFONT St. PETER. — 
Thorne’s ‘Handbook to the Environs of 
London’ (i. 83) says that until his death, in 
1807, this was the seat of Abraham Newland, 
of the Bank of England. Is this statement 
correct ? From his biography, published in 
1808, and some MS. notes of Islington 
celebrities, I have always understood that he 
lived at the Bank until his retirement, when 
he took up his residence with Mrs. Corn- 
thwaite, at 38, Highbury Place. He died 
there 29 November, 1807. The house at New- 
lands is evidently of much later date. 

_ Abeck ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road. 


WituramM Concreve.—In a note in Wilson’s 
‘Life of Defoe,’ vol. iii. p. 646, there is a 
quotation from Dr. Duncan’s ‘ History of the 
Independent Church at Wimborne,’ which 
begins :— 

“Mr. Congreve, the poet,...... lived at Merley, 
and belonged to this meeting with his family : but 
he sold the manor and resided at the manor house 
of Aldermaston, Hampshire.” 

Dr. Duncan was minister of the Indepen- 
dent chapel at Wimborne towards the end of 
the eighteenth century; but I have not been 
able to find his history, and there does not 
appear to be a copy in the British Museum 
Library. The statement that Congreve was 
at one time an Independent, and that he 
lived in Dorsetshire, is new to me. Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ throw light on the 
subject? Aldermaston is in Berks, not 
Hants. J. A. J. Houspen. 


WestMINSTER HALL: ITs INTERIOR. — Can 
any one tell me the date of the first impres- 
sion of an engraving of the interior of West- 
minster Hall, by C. Morley, after Gravelot. 
It is entitled ‘The First Day of Term: a 
Satirical Poem.’ The poem, of thirty-two lines, 
is at the bottom of the print. The second 
impression, dated 1797, is well known. But 
I have as yet been unable to discover a copy 
of the first impression, or iain. “*« it. 


Temple. 


Lewis, Comepran.—What autho- 
rity (other than Mr. Calcraft’s statement, 
Dublin University Magazine, under ‘ Peep at 
the Pictures in the Garrick Club,’ vol. xlii. 
p. 643 et seg.) is there for assuming that 
35, King Street, Covent Garden, the first 
home of the Garrick Club, was Mr. Lewis’s 
residence for many years ? R. W. 


THORNBURY ON THE CrviL War.—The late 
Mr. W. Thornbury wrote a ballad relating to 
the great Civil War. So faras I remember the 
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subject was the heroic conduct of a maid at 
aninn. The late Mr. E. WALrorpD suggested 
(N. & Q.,’ 8 ii. 519) that it appeared in 
Once aw Week. I think in this he was probably 
correct. The only fragment that clings to 
my memory is 
And Capel and Hirst ; 
Charles drank to her first. 

Capel may be an error of memory on my 
part for “ Wogan.” 

If any one can identify these verses I shall 
be very grateful if he will lend me the num- 
ber containing them, so that I may make a 
transcript. It is much to be desired that a 
collected edition of Thornbury’s poems should 
be issued. Epwarp Peacock. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


De GoursbiLton.—Can any of your readers 
very kindly give me information as to this 
family? Members of it held important posts 
under Louis XVI. and Louis XVIIJ. One 
was administrator of the royal lottery ; one 
secretary to the queen; another director 
“des postes” at Lille, 1787; another was a 
writer ; while Madame de Gourbillon was 
maid of honour and lectrice to Mary of 
Savoy, queen of Louis XVIIL, and assisted 
her and the Comte de Provence to escape 
from Paris, 1791. What was the origin of 
the family? What happened to these 
members ? REVOLUTIONIST. 


EvizaBETH MILTON, the daughter of Richard 
Milton, was baptized in 1608 in the parish 
church of Upton, Bucks, which is about four 
miles from Horton, where the poet's parents 
came to reside some years afterwards. Was 
Elizabeth Milton related to the 


Forrester, OF GarDEN.—I should be 
obliged to any of your readers who would 
tell me the name of the wife of Alexander 
Forrester, of Garden, or direct me to a pedi- 
~~ of his family. The said Alexander 

orrester was dead by 1604. 

W. M. Granam Easton. 


Countess or Huntincpon at HIGHGATE. 
—Is there any authority for the statement 
that Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, once 
resided at Highgate ? Henry JoHNSON. 


Easter Woops.—In the Rev. John Mac- 
kinnon’s ‘Account of Messingham, in the 
County of Lincoln,’ which was written in 
1825, and printed, with notes by Mr. Edward 
Peacock, in 1881, a terrier of the vicarage 
lands in 1686 is quoted. Among the places 
mentioned in this terrier is Easter Woods. 
Can any one explain what the name means? 


Is it likely that rites connected with the 
great spring festival were anciently prac- 
tised on the spot? Is the word ‘ Easter” of 
frequent occurrence in place-names ? Accord- 
ing to Mackinnon the people of Messingham 
‘“frisked it away upon the Hall Garth” at 
Easter, “and from thence they adjourned to 
dance before the public house.” E. 


Orricers oF STATE IN IRELAND.—Can you 
tell me where an authoritative list of the 
principal officers of State in Ireland before 
the Union may be consulted, especially the 
following three : (1) Lord Keeper of the Seal 
or Signet, (2) Principal Secretary of State 
in Ireland or Principal Secretary to_ the 
Council, (3) Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant ; also a list of any articles or 
books on the subject ? R. V. Hatt. 


Apstemius IN sop’s ‘Fasies’—In an 
old edition of Zsop’s ‘ Fables’ I have come 
across some fables written by a man called 
Abstemius. Can any of your readers tell me 
who this Abstemius was ? 

Ropsins. 

[Laurentius Abstemius, real name Bevilaqua, 
librarian to the Duke of Urbino, was born at 
Macerata, near Ancona, towards the close of the 
fifteenth century. Among his works are ‘ Heca- 
tomythium seu Centum Fabulz,’ Venice, 1499. His 
fables are included in the edition of sop, Frank- 
fort, 1580, and in other collections. ] 


Jane WENHAM, THE WITCH OF WALKERN. 
—Does any portrait exist of this greatly 
maligned woman? It seems improbable that 
a trial for witchcraft which caused great 
excitement in Hertfordshire, and resulted in 
the publication of at least five pamphlets, 
should not have produced any pictorial illus- 
tration of the so-called witch or her abode. 

Apart from the pamphlets, what con- 
temporary accounts are there of the trial? 
The poor creature is stated to have been 
given a home by Col. Plumer, of Gilston, and 
presumably died there. Any references to 
this instance of eighteenth-century super- 
stition would be welcome. W. B. GERISH. 
Bishop's Stortford. 


Davin ScorcH ScHoLar. — To 
an edition of St. Cyril’s ‘Homilies on Jere- 
miah,’ edited by Balthazar Corderius, and 
published at the Plantin Press, Antwerp, 
1648, there is added a catalogue of the prin- 
cipal unpublished MSS. at the library of 
the Escorial, by Alexander Barvoetius, who 
accompanied Corderius on his expedition to 
Spain. Barvoetius explains that shelf-marks 
“are not placed on all, because he to whom I had 
granted it, did not return my catalogue together 
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with my notes and observations when I went away; 
thongh he has a sutticiently accurate index of all 
the Greek MSS. there, made by David Colville, a 
Scotchman, which he is thinking of speedily giving 
to the light, together with my notes and animad- 
versions on unpublished authors, if he could obtain 
a printer to suit his purpose.” 
The catalogue of Greek MSS. kept at the 
library itself is stated to be old and not so 
accurate as that of Colville, “which he pre- 
pared lately” (¢.e., shortly before 1648). It 
would be of great interest to find out further 
articulars of this Scotchman, who was cata- 
oguing the library of the Escorial in the 
seventeenth century. 

Corderius was not allowed to publish Greek 
MSS., as he had hoped, and complained that 
the authorities kept the library too much as 
though it were a monument of antiquity and 
rarity. W. R. B. Prrpeaux. 


RosBertson oF StruAN.—James Robertson, 
fourth son of Robert Robertson, tenth Baron 
of Struan, according to Douglas’s ‘ Baronage,’ 
married Margaret Robertson, a daughter of 
Fuscalzie, and had issue. Where did he 
settle? What family had he? Are there 
any descendants of this branch ? 

PERTHSHIRE. 


“THE Star AND GARTER,” 1842.-—I havea 
print from a picture ‘A Day’s Pleasure’ (at 


“The Star and Garter,” Richmond), by E. | 


Prentis, dated 18 April, 1842. The figures 
are well-known people of that time. Could 
any of your readers tell me for whom they 
are intended ? C. D. Lancworruy. 


Supper, A SuRNAME.—lIn the list of suc- 
cessful candidates for pensions granted by 


the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Insti- | 


tution in June last occurs the name of 
William Slipper. This is probably a trade- 
name. Can any one say from what occu- 
pation it has originated ? N. M. & A. 


*Doctrinatt ALANI.’—Can any reader tell 
me if there is any English translation in 
existence of ‘Doctrinali Alani’? My copy 
is of the late fifteenth century, and was 
probably seep at Mayence. The Latin 
is very archaic, and the abbreviations render 
a free translation difficult to an indifferent 
scholar. Any information as to the work 
would be of service. JUVENAL. 


THomas DupLey, GoveRNoR oF Massa- 
CHUSETTS, used the armorial bearings of the 
baronial family, but his descent cannot be 
proved. Thomas was born in 1576, and went 
to America from Boston, Lincs. His eldest 
son was born at Northampton, England, in 
1608. The father of Governor Thomas 


somethin 


Dudley was Roger Dudley. It is of this 
Roger Dudley that information is needed to 
complete the descent. He was said to bea 
captain in the army. It is possible that the 
Drapers’ Company’s records contain some 
information. Ina ‘Chronicle of Henry IV. 
of France, translated from the Spanish by a 
London author about 1872, it is stated that 
two Captains Dudley were slain at the battle 
of Ivry, 1590. Extracts relating to this would 
be esteemed, as also the names of author and 
translator. G. Duptey. 
56, Preston Road, Brighton. 


Beylics. 


JOSEPH ANSTICE. 
(10% iv. 88). 

TuIs accomplished scholar was born at 
Madeley Wood, Shropshire, on 20 December, 
1808. He was the second son of William 
Anstice, and grandson of Robert Anstice, of 
Bridgewater. The name of Robert Anstice will 
not be found in ‘The Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ although it commemorates hun- 
dreds of lesser men. My great-grandfather 
was born in 1757, and died on my fifth 
birthday, 30 April, 1845. I have but a faint 
remembrance of a noble old head, crowned 
with a bush of snow-white hair. Still it is 
to have sat on the knees of a man 
who was born in the year when Plassey was 
fought, and who was senior by a year to 
Nelson, by two years to William Pitt, and by 
twelve years to Wellington and Napoleon. 

Robert Anstices father was a shipowner, 
and his early years were spent at sea. In 
middle life he settled at Bridgewater, where 
his family had resided for some generations, 
and for many years filled the then important 
appointment of Collector of Customs. He 
was the leading inhabitant of the town, and 
Mrs. Henry Sandford (‘Thomas Poole and his 
Friends,’ 1888, i. 274) records how during the 
French war, being almost the only man in 
the place who took in a London newspaper, 
he scarcely had it well in hand before a 
barrel was reared up on end near the 
Market Cross, which he was there and then 
expected to mount, and read the news aloud 
to his fellow-townsmen. He was devoted to 
natural history, and was one of the early mem- 
bers of the Linnean Society. I have amongst 
my books a manuscript volume, contain- 
ing copies of the correspondence which for 
several years he carried on with Col. George 
Montagu, the well-known ornithologist (see 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’). He was also an ardent 


antiquary, and every coin which was turned 
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up by the plough in the neighbourhood of 
Bridgewater was added to his collection. 
Very many of these coins, consisting chiefly 
of Roman brass and silver, together with the 
beautiful Louis Quinze cabinet, inlaid with 
variegated wood, in which they were kept, 
are in my possession. 

William Anstice was the second son of 
Robert Anstice, and was born in 1781. 
Through his mother, Susanna Ball, he was 
connected with the family of the celebrated 
Bristol philanthropist Richard Reynolds, and 
on attaining to manhood he entered into 
with that gentleman’s son, 

illiam Reynolds, in the conduct of some 
extensive ironworks at Iron Bridge, in 
Shropshire. William Anstice, writes Mrs. 
Sandford, “has been described to me as one 
of the most fascinating of men, brilliant in 
wit—all the Anstices possessed that delightful 
endowment, a strong sense of humour—very 
poetical, very religious and highly principled, 
and at the same time a first-rate man o 
business, and of considerable scientific ac- 
quirements.” In 1806 he married Penelope, 
the youngest daughter of John Poole, of 
Marshmill, Over Stowey, Somerset, and a 


first cousin of Tom Poole, Coleridge’s friend | 


and correspondent. Miss Poole, though 
between eight and nine years older than 
her husband, survived him for seven years. 
Mrs. Sandford describes her as “a beautiful, 
dark-eyed girl, with a voice of unusual power 
and sweetness, and a fine taste for the best 
music, which made Handel her favourite 
composer.” Tom Poole for years bore an 
attachment to this attractive cousin which 
was never returned. She died on 14 July, 
1857, her husband having predeceased her 
on 12 Aug., 1850. 

Joseph Anstice was the second son of this 
gifted pair. Asa boy he acquired the rudi- 
ments of learning at a village school which had 
been established by his uncle, the Rev. John 
Poole, at Enmore, in Somersetshire, of which 

lace he was vicar. John Poole, who had 

en a distinguished Fellow of Oriel, was an 
enthusiast in the cause of education, and his 
school acquired celebrity as a model insti- 
tution. From Enmore Joseph Anstice pro- 
ceeded to Westminster, and thence to Christ 
Church, where he was elected to a student- 
ship. At the University he became a 
fast friend of Mr. Gladstone, who was 
a year or so his junior, and who _ has 
acknowledged the benefit he received from 
his intercourse with his young comrade. 
Of his University successes there survives 
“Richard Cour de Lion. a prize poem, 


recited in the Theatre, Oxford, June 18, 


f | Kemble. 


| 


1828” (Oxford, 1828, pp. 15), a work not 
perhaps above the average of such perform- 
ances, though it contains a few fine lines. He 
took his degree with much distinction, and 
when King’s College was founded, a year or 
two later, he was offered and accepted the 
appointment of Professor of Classical Litera- 
ture. His introductory lecture, delivered at 
the College on 17 October, 1831, was pub- 
lished by B. Fellowes, of 39, Ludgate Street, 
pp. 31, at the end of that year, and its strik- 
ing defence of classical scholarship might 
be read with advantage at the present 
time. About the same time he married his 
first cousin, Elizabeth Spencer Ruscombe 
Poole, daughter of Joseph Ruscombe Poole, a 
Bridgewater solicitor, who was a brother of 
his mother, Penelope. This lady, who was 
about a year older than himself, was known 
to her friends as Bessy Poole, and had been 
educated in France, where she had had asa 
schoolmate no less a person than Fanny 
In the ‘Records of a Girlhood’ 
she figures as ‘*E.,” and, as Mrs. Sandford 
says, was an object of unbounded admiration 
to her volatile schoolfellow. In —_ life 
she resembled her aunt Penelope in being 
beautiful, and on her return to England she 
became the friend and companion of Sara 
Coleridge, with whom, as was the custom of 
young ladies in those days, many tender 
verses were exchanged. Some specimens of 
Elizabeth Poole’s poetry are in my possession ; 
but their quality will be better estima 
by the version of Schiller’s poem ‘ Thekla’s 
Song’ which is given in the notes to her 
husband’s_ selections from Greek choric 
poetry. She was also an acquaintance of 
Arthur Hallam, who addressed to her the 
sonnet beginning— 

O gentle nightingale, whose woodland home 

Is empty now of thine accustomed lay...... 

Why is there silence with thee now? The tone 

Sleeps in the lyre—wilt thou not break its rest? 


In 1832 Joseph Anstice published through 
B. Fellowes, of Ludgate Street, his ‘Selec- 
tions from the Choric Poetry of the Greek 
Dramatic Writers.’ To render adequately a 
Greek chorus into English verse is perhaps 
beyond the capacity of mortal man ; but no 
one can read these ‘Selections’ without being 
impressed by the great taste and cultivation 
of the translator, as well as by his extra- 


ordinary linguistic ability. In the notes will 


be found parallel passages from the principal 

ets not only of Greece and Rome, but of 
‘rance, Germany, and Italy, rendered into 
English verse with unerring skill and ap- 
propriateness. As indicated above, in the 
preparation of these notes he was assisted 
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by the gifted lady who became his wife. In 
1834 he wrote an essay on ‘ The Influence 
of the Roman Conquests upon Literature 
and the Arts in Rome,’ which was included 
in the “Oxford English Prize Essays,” pub- 
lished at Oxford by D. A. Talboys in 1836, 
v. 113-73. This is also a work of considerable 
learning and research, written in strong and 
nervous English. 

The hard work of a professorship, sustained 
with the conscientious earnestness which 
marked every step in the career of Joseph 
Anstice, was too much for a constitution which 
was naturally feeble. In a few years he was 
compelled to resign his appointment and 
retire to Torquay, where he died on 29 Feb- 
ruary, 1836. The farewell message which 
on his death-bed he sent to his old pupils is 
an affecting document. He had always been 
a convinced Christian, and during the last 
months of his life his principal occupation 
was the composition of hymns, which after 
his death were collected and printed in a 
thin volume for private distribution. Some 
of them have found a place in Hymns Ancient 
and Modern,’ special mention being merited 
by the harvest hymn :— 

Lord of the Harvest ! once again 
We thank Thee for the ripened grain, 


and that beginning 


O Lord, how happy we should be, 
If we could cast our care on Thee. 


His remains were conveyed to Enmore, where 
they were buried on 8 March, 1836, and a 
monument, with a long Latin inscription, was 
raised to his memory in the chapel of King’s 
College. His widow died in 1887, having 
survived her husband for more than fifty 
years. 

Joseph Anstice had two children, a son, 
John Arthur, who died young, and a 
daughter, Josephine Elizabeth, who on 21 
March, 1857, married Colonel the Hon. Henry 
Hugh Clifford, V.C. (afterwards Major- 
General Sir Henry Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G., 
C.B.), third son of the seventh Lord Clifford 
of Chudleigh, who left her a widow on 
12 April, 1883. One of her sons is Mr. Hugh 
Charles Clifford, C.M.G., Colonial Secretary 
of Trinidad, who, while enjoying a dis- 
tinguished career under the Colonial Office, 
is perhaps better known in the domain of 
literature as the author of ‘In Court and 
Kampong,’ and other works inspired by his 
experiences in the Malay Peninsula. 

My father, who was a first cousin of Joseph 
Anstice, being a son of Mary Cowles Anstice, 
an elder daughter of Robert Anstice, often 
told me of the sense of loss which was felt by 


the whole family at the early cessation of a 
career which seemed to hold out so great 
a promise. In some respects, had it but 
possessed a vates sacer, it might have 
paralleled in public estimation that of his 
friend Arthur Hallam. 

W. F. Prieaux. 


All the information G. F. RB. requires 
can, I think, be found in Mrs. Henry Sand- 
ford’s interesting work on ‘Thomas Poole 
and his Friends.’ Joun Cougs, Jun. 

Frome. 


‘La Bette AssemMBiée’ : Miss Cusitr 
(10 §,. iv. 108).—Miss Cubitt’s father was a 
singer of some repute at Vauxhall, and useful 
in musical dramas at Drury Lane. Miss 
Cubitt made her first appearance as Mar- 
gerettain ‘No Song, No Supper,’ at Drury 
Lane, 1817, and was engaged at that theatre 
and Vauxhall up to 1827, when she left Eng- 
land. On her return she took part in 
oratorios—but, through her uncertain state of 
health, constantly disappointed the public. 
She died in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, at 
the early age of thirty. Winston credits her 
with a remarkably quick study, and great 
musical knowledge. Miss Cubitt figures in 
Clint’s picture, now in the Garrick Club— 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1821, in the 
scene from ‘Lock and Key,’ with Munden 
Knight and Mrs. Orger. She died 1830, and 
is buried in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

Ropert WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 


“Kyraz” (10 §. iv. 107, 130).—I have 
before me a letter from a Russian friend, who 
lives at Theodosia, dated 27 June-10 July, 
in which is the following :— 

“Ces jours-ci nous avons eu de grandes inquié- 
tudes i cause de Vapparition dans la rade de 
Théodosie du cuirassé rebelle Prince Potémxine.” 

Is Potémxine, or Potemkin, the proper 
Western rendering of the Russian name? 
What is the effect of the two marks over the 
first e ? Ropert PIERPOINT. 


In reply to Mr. Witson, Aniaz is etymo- 
logically the same word as English “ king,” 
but in Russian it has the sense of “ prince.” 
Kniaz Potemkin means Prince Potemkin. 
By the way, this surname is rarely pro- 
nounced correctly by foreigners, owing to 
the fact that its e, which bears the stress, 
should be sounded like yo. The name may 


be phonetically rendered Pat-yém-kin. 
James Jun. 


Kniaz means “ prince,” and is apparently 
pronounced as a monosyllable, the ca repre- 
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senting the Russian character like a reversed 
R, the usual sound of which is given as yah. 
ATTS. 


Kniaz, no doubt=prince, being originally 
akin to Old Norse konunyr, and 


German chuniny, king.” 


Nicuotas (10 §. iv. 108).—This 
is only a pseudonym. The real author of 
the book was Baron L. von Holberg, the 
great Danish dramatist. The original, from 
which the English translation was made, is 
in Latin, ‘ Nicolai Klimii Iter Subterraneum, 
novam telluris theoriam, ac historiam Quinte 
Monarchiz adhue nobis incognite exhibens,’ 
1741. There is a copy in the British Museum. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


According to the British Museum Library 
Catalogue this is the pseudonym of the 
Danish Baron Ludvig B Holberg. To be 
more accurate, the baron is the reputed 
author of a book in which Nicholas Klimius 
minutely describes his own, purely imaginary, 
travels, “in the fifth monarchy,” in the under- 
ground regions. The editio princeps was in 
Latin, and was followed by French, English, 
Dutch, German, and Danish translations. 
In the Latin and German versions—the two 
I have seen—the frontispiece shows the por- 
trait of “ Nicholas Klimius, the underground 
emperor and sexton of the Church of the 
Cross at Bergen, in Norway.” «Ds Ke 

{Mr. A. Bresner also thanked for a reply.] 


Battap: Spanish Lapy’s Love For AN 
ENGLISHMAN (10% §. iv. 107)—See 8th S. i. 
297, 321. Joun T. PAGE. 


Forests sET ON Fire sy LIGHTNING (10% 
8. iv. 28, 95)—In the month of July, 1895, on 
an island in Lake Joseph, Muskoka, Province 
of Ontario, 1 saw lightning strike a rampike 
and set it on fire. For the benefit of home 
readers, [ must say that in Canada and the 
United States the word ‘‘rampike” means a 
standing dead tree. The Canadian bush is 
full of rampikes, usually of pine, very tall 
and strong, the results of a fire or of death 
from starvation. Some of these rampikes 
stand for many years after death, certainly 
fifty years, perhaps well on to a hundred. 
The particular rampike of which I speak 
was avery old one, more than four feet in 
diameter, and a hundred feet high, a mere 
shell of sound wood, as hard almost as ivory, 
surrounding an immense mass of rotten stuff 
which supplied the place of so much tinder 
to the electric flash. The said rampike was 
soon in a blaze, with flames roaring aloft as 
from a tall chimney. That a forest fire did 
not follow in this case was due partly to 


a drenching rain which accompanied the 
thunderstorm, and partly to the fact that 
there were people on the spot to extinguish the 
burning stuff as soon as the tree fell. I have 
no doubt that many forest fires are caused by 
lightning. I know the striking of trees by 
lightning is of very frequent occurrence in 
the rocky country referred to, and all you 
need to create a great fire is that the light- 
ning should strike something capable of 
holding fire until the rain which usually— 
but not always— accompanies thunder is 
over. Canadians will be surprised to find 
that anybody has any doubts on the subject. 
AVERN PaRDOE. 
Legislative Library, Toronto. 


JACK AND (10 §. iii. 450; iv. 13, 93). 
—These lines are the proem of a double 
acrostic, written by the late Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan, many years before his elevation 
to the Bench, as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Irish Land Commission, and the acrostic 
will be found as No. 4 in a little volume 
called ‘ Dublin Acrostics.’ I cannot at the 
present moment give the date of the first 

ublication, but the second edition of the 
book (which is now before me) is dated 1869. 

Amongst the contributors to the admirable 
series of double acrostiescontained in this book 
were a Baron of the Court of Exchequer in Ire- 
land, a bishop of the then Established Church, 
a president of Maynooth College, and numer- 
ous members of the Irish Bar, both Q.C.s 
and Juniors, one of whom is now one of the 
most distinguished members of the Irish 
Bench. Most of the acrostics were signed by 
a letter of the alphabet, and those subscribed 
with O were the compositions of Mr. Justice 
O'Hagan, then John O’Hagan, Q.C. He was 
a man of considerable literary ability, and 
was the author of a spirited metrical trans- 
lation of the ‘Chanson de Roland,’ and of at 
least one of the songs included in ‘ The Spirit 
of the Nation.’ 

The correct and full text of the double 
acrostic in question is as follows :— 

Though not o’er Alpine snow and ice, 
But homely English ground, 

** Excelsior ’ was our device, 
And sad the fate we found. 

We did not climb from love of fame, 
But followed duty’s call ; 

United were we in our aim, 
Though parted in our fall. 

1. Lam the crown of Irish mirth. 

2. A poet, or his place of birth. 

3. A pretty toy, a hidden snare. 

4, Fatal to me and all I bear.—O. 


I leave it to your readers to solve the lights 
of the acrostic. Epmunp T. Bew 
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Letrer OF EMANUEL OF PORTUGAL TO 
Pore Juttan II. iv. 10).—Senhor 
Annibal Fernandes Thomaz, the well-known 
archeologist of Rua das Lamas 14, Figueira 
da Foz, Portugal, has shown me in his library 
a plaquette of four folios in roman letter, 
with the following title on the frontispice 
{not frontispiece, if you please) :— 

“ Epistola serenissimi Regis Portugalie ad Julium 
pam Secu’- | dum de victoria co'tra infideles 

abita. Venundantur Parrhysiis i’ Palatio Regio 
a Guil- | lermo Eustace sub tertio Pilari.” 

In the middle of the title is the device of 
Guillaume Eustace, showing two centaurs, 
the one armed with a thick stick, the other 
with a bow and arrows, engaged in hanging 
with their empty hands a shield bearing the 
monogram G. E. upon the trunk of a fruit- 
tree. The last words in the text of the letter 
give its date, viz.: “Ex oppido | Abrantes. 
Xxv. Septembris. M.D.VII.” 

The same “ Official da Ordem de S. Thiago” 
possesses a copy of the 
‘“*Epistola | Potentissimi: ac  Innuictissimi | 
Emanuelis Regis Portugallie | & Algarbiorum &’e. 
De Victoriis | nuper in Affrica habitis. Ad S. | 
in x'po patrem & d’nm nostrum | Leonem, X. 
Pont. Max.” 

The arms of Portugal fill up the lower part 
of the frontispice. This is also a plaquette 
of four leaves in roman letter, ending with 
the words, “ Dat | in Vrbe | nostra Vlyxbo'n. 
Pridie Kale’n. Octobris. Anno | d’ni. M.D. 
which shows that the word date (<.e., given) 
refers not (as has been said) only to the time, 
but also to the place of writing a document. 

Senhor Thomaz also possesses a copy of 
‘Letters from Portuguese Captives in Can- 
ton,’ by Donald Ferguson, presented to him 
by the author. 8. Dopeson. 

Figueira da Foz. 


REFERENCES WANTED (9t" §. x. 67, 110).— 
3. General ruin and decay. For the source 
of the two quotations given, in an incomplete 
and incorrect form, under this heading, see 
Petrarch’s ‘ Africa,’ lib. ii. 431 and 464, p. 1282, 
col. 2, in the 1554 (Basel) ed. of his ‘Opera 
extant omnia ’:— 

Mox ruet & bustum, titulusque in marmore sectus 
Occidet, hinc mortem patieris nate secundam. 
libris autem morientibus, ipse 
Occumbes etiam: sic mors tibi tertia restat. 

These two passages are quoted by Petrarch 
himself in the ‘De Contemptu Mundi,’ 
dial. iii. He puts them, with a compliment 
to the author, in the mouth of his inter- 
locutor St. Augustine (six-sevenths through 
the dialogue, p. 413 in ed. 1554, where a 
different set of misprints are made from 
those that deface the lines in the ‘ Africa’). 


“General ruin and decay” is an error of 
the querist. Petrarch is speaking of the 
vanity of Fame. 

The lines do not appear under ‘ Quotations’ 
in the index to the volume nor in that to the 
Series, the query being indexed under 
‘References Wanted.’ Epwarp BENsLy. 

23, Park Parade, Cambridge. 


WILLIAM WAYNFLETE (10 iii. 461; iv. 
36).—Mr. WAINEWRIGHT, at the second re- 
ference, states correctly the reason why I 
omitted at the first to mention Mr. Leach’s 
suggestion, in his ‘History of Winchester 
College,’ that Waynflete might be identified 
with ‘* Willelmus Pattney, de eadem, Sar. 
Dioe.,” a boy who became scholar at Win- 
chester 1403, left the school 1406, 
and apparently did not proceed to New 
College, Oxford. It appears that Mr. Leach 
was misled by a statement in Richard 
Chandler’s ‘Life of Wayntlete’ (1811) into 
supposing that Thomas Chandler, Warden 
of Winchester (1450), and of New College, 
Oxford (1453), who had been a scholar at 
Winchester during Waynflete’s head-master- 
ship there, had described Waynflete as a 
man “who sprang from Wykeham’s foun- 
dation.” Upon the supposition that Richard 
Chandler’s statement was true, Mr. Leach 
suggested that the above-mentioned Pattney 
might be Waynflete, and it was perhaps the 
best suggestion of that kind which could be 
made in the circumstances. Afterwards, as 
he explained in the ‘ Victoria History of 
Hampshire,’ ii. 285, Mr. Leach discovered 
that Richard Chandler’s statement* was in- 
correct, and that the passage in Thomas 
Chandler’s manuscript really relates not to 
Waynflete, but to William Say, Dean of 
St. Paul’s. This discovery certainly robbed 
the suggestion that Pattney might be Wayn- 
flete of much of its force. The need for 
any such suggestion to explain the supposed 
words of Waynflete’s pupil had vanished. 
The view now generally accepted, the 
correctness of which there seems no reason 
to doubt, is that Waynflete was ordained an 
acolyte at Spalding on Easter Sunday, 1420. 
See the ‘D.N.B.,’ Ix. 85. But of his doings 
before 1420 research has not yet revealed one 
single fact. The date of Pattney’s admission 
at Winchester scarcely favours the sugges- 
tion that he might be Waynflete, and (as 
Mr. WaAINEWRIGHT has already pointed out) 
there is nothing known of Waynflete to 


* Richard Chandler had probably relied on John 
Budden. See Budden’s ‘ Life of Waynflete,’ printed 
in William Bates’s ‘ Vite Selectorum aliquot 
Virorum’ (1681), at p. 56. 
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justify the view that either he or his father 
was at any time connected with Patney in 
Wiltshire. It is tolerably certain that the 
father’s home was at Wainfleet, in Lincoln- 
shire. In a deed of 1497 the father was 
described as Richard Patyn, otherwise called 
Barbour, of Waynflete. See Dr. Macray’s 
‘Register of Magdalen College, N.S., vol. ii. 
p. ix. 

My excuse for writing again on this subject 
is that Mr. A. R. BayLey, in his interesting 
article on ‘Magdalen College School,’ ante, 

. 21, states, apparently in reliance upon Mr. 

each’s earlier work, that Waynflete was “a 
full Wykehamist probably by education.” 
I have no desire to dogmatize upon the point, 
but upon the evidence, as it at present 
stands, the probability seems to me to lean 
all the other way. H.C. 


WELLINGTON’s BADGE: WATIER’s, 1814 (10% 
S. iv. 68).—It is probable that many of these 
Watier souvenirs of the Peace fétes of 1814 
are in existence, and perhaps no two of them 
precisely alike. Miss Wrnn’s badge differs 
materially from one that I have just seen, 
which is in the form of a floreated crown of 
laurel and fleur-de-lis in centre, the circlet 
below being composed of a pearl,emerald,ame- 
thyst, chrysoprase, and emerald, thus spelling 
“Peace.” It has a Maltese cross pendant 
with turquoise in centre, and on the reverse 
of the brooch is engraved ‘‘ Watier’s, July, 
1814.” This jewel, which is of gold, belonged 
to and was worn by Miss Knight (of Barrels, 
Warwickshire, and 44, Grosvenor Square) at 
the féte in question, and bequeathed by her 
to her niece, Miss Catherine Bolton King, 
who showed it tome. In her journal of that 
year Miss Knight records, under date 1 July, 
1814, “ Went to Watier’s Masquerade, most 
beautiful ; got home at 7.” 

There is also another brooch, exactly like 
the one described, belonging to Miss Shirley, 
daughter of the late Evelyn Shirley, of 
Ettington, the only difference being that it 
has the day of the month, and has two very 
fine small chains attached. Francis Kina. 


PREROGATIVE Court oF CANTERBURY WILL 
REGISTERS (10 §. iii. 488; iv. 95). —The 
proper and only style of the above Court is, 
the Prerogative Court of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. S. M. 


AMERICAN PLACE-NAMES (10* §. iii. 188, 276, 
333).—ENQUIRER will find twelve verses, be- 
ginning, “Sweet maiden of Passamaquoddy,” 
on pp. 169-71 of William T. Dobson’s ‘ Lite- 
rary Frivolities,’ &c. (London, Chatto & 
Windus, 1880). They are entitled ‘Lines to 


Miss Florence Huntingdon (Passamaquoddy, 
Maine),’ and appear with others under head- 
ing ‘ Nonsense Verses.’ As to ‘The American 
Traveller, by R. S. Newell (** Oftice Seeker ”), 
that set of somewhat similar verse is often 
met with, and appears, for instance, in 
William T. Dobson’s companion volume, 
‘ Poetical Ingenuities,’ &c. (London, Chatto & 
Windus, 1882, p. 132, dec.) ; also in ‘ Humorous 
Poems,’ selected and edited by W. M. Rossetti 
(London, no date, pp. 481-3). The Passama- 
quoddy lines in Dobson’s book dffer some- 
what from those given in ‘N. & Q.’ 
E. Witson Dosps. 
Toorak, Victoria, Australia. 


CHASE’ (10 §. iv. 89).—That this 
ballad, in the form given by Percy, is not 
older than the time of Elizabeth, may per- 
haps be granted, but that an ancient ballad 
on the subject was in existence is shown by 
Sidney’s words in his ‘ Apologie for Poetrie ’: 
“T never heard the olde song of Percy and 
Duglas that I found not my heart mooved 
more then with a trumpet.” The earliest 
form of the ballad is given by Prof. Skeat in 
his ‘Specimens of English Literature, 1394- 
1579, ed. 1880, p. 67, from the Ashmolean 
MS. 48, in the Bodleian Library. In this 
copy the stanza quoted by Mr. CAVE runs as 
follows :— 

For Wetharryngton my haste was wo, 
that ever he slayne shulde be ; . 
For when both his leggis wear hewyne in to 
yet he knyled and fought on his kny. 
This copy is subscribed “Expliceth, quod 
Rychard Sheale,” but there are no grounds 
for supposing that Sheale, who seems to have 
been a “ wandering minstrel” in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, was more than a 
copyist. Under the title of ‘The Hunttis of 
Chevet’ the ballad is mentioned among the 
“sangis of natural music of the antiquite,” 
sung by the shepherds in ‘ The Complaynt of 
Scotland,’ a book assigned to 1549. Further 
information will be found in the late Prof. 
Child’s ‘English and Scottish Popular Bal- 
lads,’ iii. 303-15. The “modern” ballad was 
probably evolved by a process of gradual 
impairment inthe mouths of the peripatetic 
singers, until it was crystallized by the 
Restoration printers of broadsides. 
W. F. PrmpEaux. 


In No. 70 of 7'he Spectator, which is written 
by Addison, is the following :— 

“The old Song of ‘Chevy Chace’ is the Favourite 
Ballad of the common People of England, and Ben 
Jonson used to say he had rather have been the 
Author of it than of all his Works. Sir Philip 
Sidney in his Discourse of Poetry speaks of it in the 
following Words: ‘I never heard the old Song of 
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Piercy and Douglas that I found not my Heart more 
moved than with a trumpet,’ ” &c. 
This is some evidence of the antiquity of the 
ballad. In ‘ Hudibras’ are the lines :— 

As Widdrington in doleful dumps 

Is said to fight upon his stumps. 
But it is said in a note to this passage that 
in an old copy of the ballad there is no 
mention of the dumps and the stumps. 

E. YARDLEY. 

LutuHer’s ‘CoMMENTARY ON THE GALA- 
TIANS’ (10'" §. iii. 229).—My copy of the 1577 
edition appears to have been bought at 
Chester (probably about seventy years ago) 
for 1/. A copy of this edition was offered 
for sale in September, 1898, by Mr. H. G. 
Commin, of Bournemouth, bookseller, for 35s. 

Ropertr Prerpornt. 

“ENGLAND,” “ ENGLISH”: THEIR PRONUNCIA- 
TION (10 S. iii. 322, 393, 453, 492; iv. 73).—I 
had not meant to say a word more on this 
subject ; but the statements in the last article 
are so amazing that it is necessary to note 
them. Weare now told that my statement 
that in Anglo-Saxon @ and 6 were never 
interchangeable at any time ‘‘ would cover 
the fifth and sixth centuries,” whereas it really 
covers the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth centuries, and probably the 
eleventh and twelfth. All the argument is 
drawn from Helfenstein’s statement that 
“the Anglo-Saxon @ is sometimes retained in 
late Saxon, sometimes inclines to 6.” But 
what is this “late Saxon”? It is merely 
what used to be called “ Semi-Saxon,” and it 
is hardly to be called Saxon at all. It is the 
early English of the thirteenth century ! 
The statement that “the emergence of 6 for @ 
was the triumph of a tendency that had 
always existed sporadically” is wholly un- 
founded as regards Anglo-Saxon, in the case 
of such words as ban, bone, haliy, holy. Of 
course 6 occurs in mona, moon, where the 
original vowel was an Indo-Germanic ¢ ; but 
even thus it only occurs before single m and 
n, not before ny. Instead of consulting an 
obsolescent book, like Helfenstein’s, which 
misspells both Adlig and hol’, it would be 
better to consult such a book as Sievers’s 
‘Angelsichsische Grammatik.’ But surely it 
is better still to examine the records them- 
selves. And in order to put my statements 
beyond possibility of misrepresentation, I will 
put them thus :— 

1. In such words as vast, ghost, Lan, bone, 
where the A.-S. @ answers to Germanic «i, 
the spelling with 6 never occurs till long 
after the Norman conquest. (The negative 
can be proved by adducing but one example.) 


2. The Germanic @ in such words as falan, 
from an earlier */anhan, certainly appears as 
6in Anglo-Saxon ; for the A.-S. form is fon. 
But then such words are never spelt with a. 
We never find A.-S. fan. (The negative can 
be proved by adducing but one example.) 

3. The West-Germanic @ from Indo-Ger- 
manic ¢, appears as 6 in Anglo-Saxon ; for 
the A.-S. form is mona, moon. But then such 
words are never spelt with @. We never find 
A.-S. mana. (The negative can be proved 
by adducing but one example.) 

Let us have examples from genuine texts. 
Never mind what Helfenstein or any other 
man says. It is not evidence. 

Watrer W. Skat. 


MéLISANDE: Errarre (10% §. iv. 107).— 
Maeterlinck certainly did not invent the 
name Mélisande. It is merely a French 
version of the Spanish female Christian 
name Melisendra, familiar to every reader of 
‘Don Quixote’ as that of the wife of Gaiferos 
(part il. cap. xxvi.). I presume Maeterlinck 
is responsible for linking this non-Arthurian 
name with the Arthurian Pelleas. It is 
equally certain that Tennyson did not invent 
Ettarre. It occurs in the fourth book of 
Malory’s ‘Morte Darthur’ as Ettard. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Bastin Montacu’s MSS. §. iv. 109).— 
About forty years ago his common - place 
books—a number of quarto volumes—were 
in the possession of the Birkbeck Literary 
Institution, to which they had_ been pre- 
sented by his widow. Wm. Dovuatas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Inquiry was made for these manuscripts, 
letters, &e., in 1869 (4 8. iii. 360), but no 
information of their whereabouts was ob- 
tained. Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


YACHTING (10 §. iv. 108).— 

‘* Vessels answering the character of yachts were 
in use by royal personages in England from a very 
early period, but the name was first applied in 1660 
when the Dutch presented a ‘jacht,’ named the 
‘Mary,’ to Charles II]. Queen Elizabeth in 1588 
had a royal yacht built at Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
and every succeeding English sovereign has had one 
or more yachts. In 1662 Charles II....... is recorded 
to have matched for 100/. a yacht of his own design 
against another of Dutch build, under his brother 
the Duke of York.”—‘ Chambers’s Encyclopzedia.’ 


The best work known to me dealing with 
the historical side of yachting is ‘ Yachting,’ 
by various authors, in the ‘ Badminton 
Library.” For practical yachting, Dixon 
Kemp’s ‘Yacht and Boat Sailing, now in 


its tenth or eleventh edition ; for practical 
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navigation—as contrasted with seamanship— 
Capt. Lochie’s * Wrinkles in Navigation’ 
should certainly be read. The latter contains 
a most lucid account, among many others, 
of Sumner’s excellent method for finding the 
latitude and longitude when at sea. 
F. Howarp Cottins. 
Torquay. 


John Evelyn, in his ‘ Diary,’ under date of 
1 October, 1665, records :— 

‘© T sailed this morning with his Majesty in one of 
his yachts (or pleasure boats), vessels not known 
among us till the Dutch East India Company pre- 
sented that curious piece to the King; being very 
excellent sailing vessels. It was on a wager between 
his other new pleasure boat, built frigate-like, and 
one of the Duke of York’s; the wager 100/.; the 
race from Greenwich to Gravesend and back. The 
King lost it going, the wind being contrary, but 
saved stakes in returning. There were divers noble 
persons and lords on board, his Majesty sometimes 
steering himself.” 

Pepys, in his ‘ Diary,’ on 15 January, 1660- 
1661, says :— 

“The King hath been this afternoon at Deptford 
to see the yacht that Commissioner Pett is building, 
which will be very pretty, as also that his brother 
at Woolwich is making.” 

In 1604 a yacht was built for Henry, Prince 
of Wales, by Phineas Pett, the father of Peter 
and Christopher Pett, yacht builders. 

Interesting articles on this subject will be 
found in 9 §. ix. 244, 311. 

Everard Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Donerty, WINCHESTER CoMMONER (10 §. 
iv. 107).—Charles William Doherty, son of 
Lord Chief Justice Doherty, entered Rugby 
School in February, 1841. See ‘ Rugby 
School Register, 1675-1849’ (pub. 1881), p. 224. 
According to ‘Crockford,’ 1865, he became 
M.A. of Dublin in 1852; but this is probably 
wrong, as he appears in ‘ Crockford,’ 1874, as 
simply B.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, 1852; 
and he must be identified, I suppose, with 
the Charles G. Doherty, B.A.. 1852. in Todd’s 
“Catalogue of Graduates of Dublin University, 
1591-1868’ (pub. 1869). It seems possible, 
therefore, that the correct reply to the second 
of Mr. WAINEWRIGHT’S queries is that Charles 
William Doherty never was M.A. H. C. 


HemMING=Srevens (10% §. iii. 349). —I 
find in my Fothergill Manuscripts of Emi- 
grants to America full details of the age, 
trade, residence, and place of settlement of 
William Hemming. If Mrs. Lame will com- 
municate with me direct I shall be pleased 
to let her have this information. 

GERALD ForTHERGILL, 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, 8. W. 


RoMANOFF AND Stuart PEDIGREE (10% §. 
iv. 108).—Paul, Emperor of Russia, married 
Mary of Wurtemburg, whose mother was 
Frederika, daughter of Frederick, Margrave 
of Schwedt, and Sophia, daughter of Frederick 
William I., of Prussia. The wife of the last, 
Sophia of Hanover, was his own cousin, and 
daughter to George I. of England, so that the 
grandmother of both spouses was Sophia, } 
Electress of Hanover, grand-daughter of our 
King James I. and VI. The son of the 
Emperor Paul, Nicholas I., married Charlotte, 
daughter of Frederick William IIT. of Prussia, , 
who also, of course, derived Stuart blood from 
the sameancestry. A. FrRANcIs STEUART. 

79, Great King Street, Edinburgh. 


THE ARCHIEPISCOPAL Cross AND ‘ BECKET’ 
(10 §. iv. 106).—According to Miller and 
Mothes’s ‘ Archiologisches Wérterbuch,’ the 
cross with two transverse bars is called a 
“patriarchal cross,” and is the badge of 
honour of archbishops and cardinals. Cf. 
fig. 750, vol.i. 

ff Anthony de Beke was patriarch of 
Jerusalem, he was, of course, entitled to have 
a patriarchal cross borne before him. 

The same kind of cross figures in the arms 
of Hungary since the thirteenth century, and 
surmounts also the “orb of empire ” (among 
the Hungarian coronation insignia) which 
according to the testimony of the coat of 
arms on it dates from the fourteenth century. 

Agria (in German Erlau) is in North-East 
Hungary ; Zagrab (in German Agram) is the 
capital of Croatia. 


Wuy HAS ENGLAND No NosBtEssE? (10% §, 
iv. 69.)—The words “nobleman ” and “ gentle- 
man” once meant thesame thing. They both 
signified one who was entitled to use coat- 
armour inherited from his forefathers ; but 
the sense conveyed by words is given to 
change, so now the meaning of ‘‘ nobleman ” 
in this country is restricted to a member of 
the House of Peers and his immediate issue. 
Coke’s authority cannot be called in question 
as to what was the opinion of his own time. 
He says: ‘‘ At this day the surest rule is, 
‘Nobiles sunt qui arma gentilicia anteces- 
sorum suorum proferre possunt’” (‘ Insti- 
tutes,’ sixth edition, vol. ii. p. 595). 

Mr. WILson may consult with advantage 
Sir James Lawrence ‘On the Nobility of the 
British Gentry,’ second edition, Edinburgh, 
1825; The Quarterly Review, April, 1846; The 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1861, vol. i. p. 625; 
Legh, ‘ Accidence of Armorie,’ p. 17 ; White- 
lock, ‘ Memorials, ed. 1732, p. 66 ; and Heylin, 
‘Ecclesia Restaurata,’ ed. 1849, vol. i. p. 63. 
I remember that about fifty years ago, or it 
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may be a little more, Zhe Morning Chronicle 
contained an interesting correspondence on 
this subject. Epwarp PEAcocK. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

A long article, entitled ‘Who are “ Noblesse ” 
in England,’ appeared in 3" 8. x. 303, to 
which your correspondent is referred. 

Everard Home CoLeMAN, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


SoutnwoLtp Figures anp Em- 
BLEMS (10'S. ili. 329, 369, 453, 498).—Readers 
who are interested in the iconography of 
Paradise may like to know that the “ apron” 
idea, which has been referred to in these 
pages, is exemplified at St. Gregory’s, 
Norwich, where, says a paragraph in The 
Standard of 3 August, 

**There is preserved in the church a curious old 
yall, or *horse-cloth,’ of woollen material, em- 
yroidered with angels and dolphins. The angels 
are each holding a sheet, in which demi-figures, 
representing souls, have been caught up, and each 
of the dolphins has a fish in his mouth.” 

St. 


CALDWELL Famity S. iii. 468 ; iv. 73). 


—The square tower referred to by Mr. Jonas, 
generally known as “the old place of Cald- 
well,” is still standing on the hillside, to the | 
south-west of Lochlibo (not Lochlibb). | 
| 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD (10 §. iv. 108).—The | 
‘Lines on a Lady drinking the Bath Waters’ | 
are to be found in Dodsley’s ‘Collection of | 
Poems, in six volumes, by several hands,’ | 
London, 1775, at. p. 329 of vol. i. The author’s | 
name is not given. They are not nice, and | 
their exclusion from modern editions of | 
Chesterfield’s works (if they are by him) is 
not surprising. J.F. R. 


“THe or Eternity” (10 §, iv. | 


68).—This term was probably applied to 
Byron from a passage in ‘Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage’ (iii. 70), in which, referring 
obviously to himself, he uses the words :— 
But there are wanderers o’er Eternity 

Whose bark drives on and on, and anchor’d ne’er 


shall be. 
A. Watts. 
20, Albert Road, Brighton. 


Hoaace Watpote’s Lerrers (10% iii. 
386).—Your correspondent will find Wal- 
pole’s letter to the Countess of Ailesbury, 
which he reprints from ‘The Private Cor- 
respondence of Horace Walpole’ (published 
1820), in Cunningham’s edition (vol. viii. 
pp. 480-1), under the date of 8 June, 1784. It 
seems clear that 8 June. 1779, is erroneous, 


as is indicated by Walpole’s references to the 


recent publication of Meleombe’s ‘ Diary’ and 
Voltaire’s ‘Memoirs,’ as well as by the mention 
of the ‘‘new parliament.” which met 18 May, 
1784. There was no General ee in 
1779. & 


‘Don Qurxore,’ 1595-6 (10 §. iv. 107).— 
The first part of * Don Quixote’ in its original 
Spanish text has not appeared before 1605. 
Hence the date of the French version, stated 
to have been published in 1595 and 1596 
must be an error, probably instead of 1695 
and 1696. Brunet, in his ‘Manuel du 
Libraire” tom. 1, 1751, refers to a French 
edition of 1696 in 5 vols., and another edition 
of 1695 in 5 vols. lies before me. 

H. Kress. 


AvuTHORS OF Quotations WANTED (10 §, 
iv. 10).—** That life is long which answers 
life’s great end” is from Young’s ‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ Night V. 1. 773. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Cardif Records, Edited by John Hobson Matthews. 
Vol. V. (Sotheran & Co.) 
Ix noting the appearance of the fourth volume of 
this spirited municipal publication (see 9 $8. xii. 
158) we mentioned the proximate appearance of a 
further volume. This now appears in the same 
attractive guise as its predecessors, and proves to 
be, in a sense, final and to a certain extent supple- 
mentary. Should further volumes at some future 
date be judged necessary, they will be under editor- 
ship other than that of Mr. Hobson Matthews, 
who, after eleven years’ service as archivist to the 
Corporation of Cardiff, retires from the service of 
the Records Committee. Mr. Matthews is the 
tirst ofticial and salaried archivist ever appointed 
in the British Isles, and it is a feather in the cap 
of Cardiff that it has been the earliest borough to 
recognize as expedient or obligatory the adequate 
treatment of municipal records. A considerable 


| portion of the volume—about a third (200 pages out 


of about 600)—is occupied with the Cardiff Council 
minutes between IS80 and 1897. Another long 
chapter (chap. xii.) contains lists of officers between 
1126—when Ralph was the first Prepositus, other- 
wise Provost-Major, of Cardiff—to the close of 
last century. <A glossary of obscure, obsolete, 
technical, and non-English words and phrases 
follows, and is compiled expressly for the work by 
the editor. A special feature in the volume con- 
sists of recollections of old inhabitants. These 
contain matter of interest to the antiquary or the 
folk-lorist, and include a selection of tribauna, or 
rimes sung to the oxen when ploughing, which are 
unintelligible to us, but contain topical or personal 
allusions, and are, we are told, at times very coarse. 
From the Llandaff Act Books, extending from 1573 
to 1816, which relate virtually to every parish in 
the counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth, Mr. 
Matthews has extracted all that concerns the 
Cardiff district.. Among many curious entries is an 
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order to pay James Jones of Landaffe xls. *‘ for his 
paines to keepe doggs out of this (Cathedral) church 
at prayer time.” In addition to selections from 
the archivist’s reports, comprising a claim for the 
recognition of Cardiff as the capital of Wales, we 
have translations of portions relating to Cardiff 
of the important documents in Latin and Welsh 
-vhich have been printed under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. The earliest of these is the 
‘Brut y Tywysogion,’ or ‘ Chronicle of the Princes,’ 
the entries in which range from 1043 to 1172. Special 
attention is called to the schedule of place-names, 
with the editor’s learned dissertation thereon. 
Some of the names are striking. Cae-Budr_ (the 
putrid close) is one of the four Gallows Fields, so 
called from the public executions once performed 
there. Blankminster is a name for Whitchurch. 
Album Monasterium, Bedd-y-ci-du (the grave of 
the black dog), Cibwr (Kibor or Kibbor in Eng- 
lish, suggestive of Cibber), may be found together 
with innumerable others. The municipalia and 
Corporation plate are described by Mr. Robert 
Drane, and chapters are also supplied by other 
writers. The illustrations are once more numerous 
and excellent. A portrait of Lord Tredegar serves 
as frontispiece, and there are many good views of 
Cardiff Castle from various points and innumerable 
presentations of spots of interest, municipal plate, 
&e., including a coloured design of the new mayor's 
chain. A plan of Cardiff in the middle of last 
century, and a coloured view of St. Mary Street, 
showing the damage done in 1840 by the river Taff, 
are supplied separately. The latter is from a water- 
colour drawing by Mrs. H. G. Baden-Powell. We 
are sorry for the apparent severance of relations 
between the borough and its erudite archivist, but 
can at least congratulate both upon the public 
spirit that has been exhibited and the good work 
that has been accomplished. 


Hakluytus Posthumus ; or, Purchas his Pilgrimes. 
By Samuel Purchas, B.D. Vols V. and VI. 
(Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 

THE new instalment of * Purchas his Pilgrimes’ is, 

like some of its predecessors, opportune in time o 

yublication. The concluding chapters of the fifth 

ia (vii.-xvii.) are still occupied with voyages 
into the East Indies, and are largely concerned 
with the treachery and rapacity, and the misdeeds 
enerally, of the Dutch. It is too early as yet to 
near of the retribution in store for the Hollanders 
in Cromwellian days, the period generally being 

1616-22, though the Dutch navigations to the East 

Indies, taken from ‘their own journals and other 

Histories,” deal with an earlier period. With the 

opening out of the sixth book (p. 305) we reach 

Africa, and are at the outset occupied with Morocco 

and the countries bordering on the Mediterranean 

to which the eyes of Europe are still directed. 

After a flattering dedication by Purchas to the 

Duke of Buckingham, we come to ‘ Observations of 

Africa taken out of John Leo his Nine Bookes, 

translated by Master Pory,’ a work the first edition 

of which appeared in 1600, in folio, with the title 

*A Geographical History of Africa, written in 

Arabicke and Italian by John Leo, a More.’ Leo, 

whose real name, so far as we can arrive at it, was 

Al-Hassan Ben Mohammed Alvazas Alfasi, was 

born at Granada about 1483, educated at Fez, 

travelled much in Western Africa, Barbary, Syria, 

Egypt, Armenia, and elsewhere, was seized by 


Christian corsairs, conducted to Rome, where he | 


was patronized by Leo X., from whom he took the 
name Jean Léon, by which he was subsequently 
known. John Pory, subsequently (1603) member 
for Bridgewater, translated Leo’s travels at the 
suggestion of Hakluyt, whose pupil he was, and 
this, which had much success, is, after corrections, 
virtually incorporated by Purchas. This informa- 
tion, not all of it easily obtainable, may aid the 
reader, who will find the portion of Purchas con- 
taining it of special value. Much of the information 
given is very curious and especially interesting 
to the anthropologist, to whom the study may 
be specially commended. Striking information 
is supplied about ‘ Negromancie,” casting out 
devils, and kindred subjects. Concerning Fez, the 
scene of his education, Leo gives very ample in- 
formation ; but he is no less instructive concerning 
Egypt. In vol. vi. p. 16 there is a very quaint 
account of the performances of a trained ass; and 
birds are shown telling fortunes in Cairo in the 
sixteenth century in the same fashion as we have 
seen them in the London of to-day. A few records 
of heroism, such as is described vol. vi. pp. 146 e¢ 
seq., When four English captured and carried into 
Spain a ship manned with thirteen Turks, in which 
they were being conveyed as prisoners, follow, before 
we come to a “contraction” of George Sandys's 
Eastern travels, published in 1610. Following this 
comes an account of Richard Jobson’s true rela- 
tion of voyage “for the Discuverie of Gambra” 
(Gambia), extracted “‘ out of his large Journall.” 
Jobson’s description, the first we possess of many 
parts of Africa, has been borne out by subsequent 
explorers, even to those of to-day, and his account, 
like that gathered by Philippo Pigafetta out of the 
‘Discourses of Master Edward Lopes, a Portugall,’ 
concerning the Kingdom of Congo, is of surpassing 
interest. Among the illustrations the maps of 
Hondius of Egypt, Congo, and other places, the 
picture of the Zevera or Zebra, the views of the 
Egyptian Pyramids and Colossus, of Egyptian 
gods, &c., reward attention. Two more attractive 
volumes are not to be found in the great work 
now first brought within general reach. 


The Muses’ Library.—Legends and Lyrics and w 
Chaplet of Verses. By Adelaide Anne Procter.— 
W orks of Robert Herrick. 2 vols. — Rossetti’s 

‘oems of Johnson, Goldsmith, Gray, and Collin: 
(Routledge & Sons.) , 

To the reprint of ‘* The Muses’ Library,” a series 

with the merits and cheapness of which England, 

as we can personally testify, is ringing, some im- 

portant additions are being made. ‘Herrick,’ 

edited by Mr. A. W. Pollard, and with Mr. Swin- 
burne’s eminently eulogistic and appreciative intro- 
duction, belongs to the original series. The measure 
of obligation now incurred consists in the gain of 
having an edition so carefully edited and so admir- 
ably got up for a couple of shillings. To obtain,. 
however, at the same rate Rossetti’s ‘ Early Italian 

Poets’ and ‘ Vita Nuova’ of Dante, until recently: 

one of the most unattainable of poetical works, is a 

boon not easily overestimated, and one for which: 

we are personally thankful. Blake’s ‘ Poems’ have: 
not previously been accessible in an edition so pretty 

portable, and convenient. The edition of Blake,. 
which is commendably complete, is ushered in by 
an appreciative introduction by Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
supplying, in addition to other matter, an interest- 
ing biography. Miss Procter’s right to a place in. 
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the series will scarcely be disputed. Her inclu- 
sion in this edition leads us to speculate whether 
the entire works of Mrs. Browning may not 
also appear. At her best, when she condescends 
to be artistic, she stands among female poets all 
but pre-eminent. Alone among eighteenth-century 
poets Gray and Collins occupy a foremost place, and 
the volume which contains them, Goldsmith, and 
aJohnson cannot be otherwise than welcome. It 
may be wondered whether Thomson, for his ‘Castle 
of Indolence,’ and Beattie might not be included, 
as well as Burns, numerous as are the reprints, and 
a complete Dryden. As it is, the edition is the 
prettiest, most tasteful, and most readable extant, 
and is a priceless boon to those lovers of poets who, 
like the poets themselves, have ordinarily ill- 
garnished purses, 


The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson.—Vol V. 
Poems. (Bell & Sons.) 
Tue fifth and concluding volume of the works of 
Emerson, now included in their entirety in ‘* The 
York Library,” consists of his poems. For a defi- 
nite reason these have enjoyed less popularity than 
the philosophical works of the same writer. and 
are, indeed, little known and seldom quoted. Emer- 


son had the observation of the poet, but scarcely | 


his voice. He had small lyrical endowment, and 
his verse is sometimes crabbed. It constitutes, 
however, a definite portion of his accomplishment, 


and has a right to appearin his collected works. | 


Occasionally his language soars, and we dwell with 
pleasure upon lines such as 

And the untaught Spring is wise 

In cowslips and anemones. 


The Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century.— 
William Morris to Robert Buchanan. Edited by 
Alfred H. Miles. (Routledge & Sons.) 

ANOTHER volume, comprising selections from Wil- 
liam Morris, A. C. Swinburne, and many minstrels, 
mostly minor, has been included in Mr. Miles’s 
*Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century.’ and 
adds to its value. 
selection is admirably accomplished. 
of ‘The Defence of (iuinevere’ it is almost ideal, 
and with the addition of ‘ Rapunzel’ and ‘The 
Chapel in Lyonesse’ we should have all we most 
love. In the case of Mr. Swinburne it was not 
easy to go wrong, but the choice is in all respects 
satisfactory. A few poems of Henley might be an 
advantage, even if they replaced those of more 
advertised authors. 
respects to rank with its fellows, and contains 
much exquisite verse. 


Grimm's Popwar Stories, (Frowde.) 
Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary 
Lamb. (Same publisher.) 

Wiru these two volumes, worthy in all respects of 
the publisher, begins what we are disposed to 
believe a new and an eminently attractive series of 
Oxford reprints. Grimm’s delightful stories are 
reprinted om the first edition, issued in 1823, and 
contain the entire series of Cruikshank plates. 
These we are disposed to regard as the artist's best 
work. In the case of some of his illustrations we 
are disposed to dissent from the general estimate. 
Cruikshank’s goblins are, however, unique, and 
other designs, such as ‘ The Golden Goose’ and‘ The 
Goose Girl’ are unsurpassable. 
the nursery the book will be equally acceptable. 


In the case of Morris the task of | 
In the case | 


The volume is worthy in all | 


in the library and | 


Lamb’s ‘Tales’ have for frontispiece ‘Shake- 
speare nursed by Comedy and Tragedy,’ from 
Romney’s famous picture, and fifteen other plates 
by Wheatley, amilton, Angelica Kauffman, 
Westall, Smirke, Rigaud, Northcote, and Fuseli. 
The series thus begun bids fair to be delightful. 


The Household of Sir Thomas More. 

Manning. (De La More Press.) 
To the series of ‘‘ King’s Novels” has been added 
Miss Manning's tender and popular novel, which is 
ushered in by a preface, more critical than eulogistic, 
of Dr. Richard Garnett. A frontispiece, depicting 
the characters in the story, adds to the attractiveness 
of a bright and pleasing reprint. 


By Anne 


BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—AUGUST. 


OwrNG to the summer holidays we have only to 
record the receipt of one catalogue. 

Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co., of Manchester, have 
some interesting recent purchases. These include 
Pickering’s ** Aldine Poets,” 53 vols.,28/. This is now 
scarce. Among other Pickering books are Coleridge, 
Cowper, Boccaccio, Bridgewater Treatises, &c. 
Other items are Kinglake’s ‘Crimea,’ 8 vols., calf, 
| 40. 4s.; Flaxman’s ‘ Lectures,’ with four original 
| drawings, 3/. 10s.; ‘The Arabian Nights,’ Villon 
Society, 12/.; Whitaker’s ‘ Yorkshire,’ Leeds. 1816, 
5/. 10s.; and Ralston’s ‘ Manchester,’ 1823, 5/. A 
choicely bound copy of ‘ The Faerie Queene,’ 1897, 
large paper, is 8/, 10s. This edition was limited to 
thirty copies. Baines’s ‘Lancashire.’ with the 
extra plates, 1836, is 4/. 10s.; a first edition of 
‘Lavengro,’ very scarce,’ 1851, I/. 16s.:  Burke’s 
‘Heraldry,’ 1843, 17. 10s. ; and ‘The Chinese Repo- 
sitory,’ Canton, 1832-46, 12/. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
| such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, after the exact 
dod the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

F. $8. SNELL (Cape Colony).—‘ Do the work that’s 
nearest” is from Charles Kingsley. See aite, p. 38. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
| print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (AUGUST). 


SYDNEY V. GALLOWAY, 


University and General Book Depot, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
NEARLY READY. 
GENERAL SECOND-HAND 
EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, 


Including Classics — Mathematics — English— 
French — German — Science — Theology — Moral 
Science—History, &c. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W. 
CATALOGUES NOW READY. 
BOOKS on ART, Illustrated Books, &c. 90 pp. 
COUNTY HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES, 


Publications of Local Societies, Sets of ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ &c.; 12 pages. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 56 pages. 
(Just ready. 


A CATALOGUE 


OF EXCELLENT 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


Comprising Works on Biography, History, Court 
Memoirs, Economics, Political, Poetry, Travels, Genealogy, 
&e., and some important Works relating to Canada, United 
States, South America, Mexico, and West Indies. 


CONGDON & BRITNELL, 
11, WEST RICHMOND STREET, 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


THOMAS THORP, 


Second-Hand Bookseller, 


4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 
100, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES 


FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


Libraries and Small Collections 
of Books Purchased in any part 
of the United Kingdom for Cash. 


G. A. POYNDER, 


96, BROAD STREET, and 1, CHAIN STREET, 
READING, BERKSHIRE. 


TO BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 
FREE LIBRARIES. 


THE AUGUST CATALOGUE 


Valuable SECOND-HAND WORKS 
and NEW REMAINDERS, 
Offered at Prices greatly reduced, 

IS NOW READY, 

And will be sent post free upon application to 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


H. H. PEACH, 37, BELVOIR STREET, 
LEICESTER, ISSUES CATALOGUES OF 
MANUSCRIPTS, EARLY PRINTING, AND 
INTERESTING BOOKS 
POST FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
CATALOGUE 12, TO BE ISSUED 
SEPTEMBER 1, CONTAINS 

RECENT PURCHASES, MAINLY OF ENG- 
LISH BOOKS ‘PRINTED IN THE 17th & 
18th CENT.—OXFORD & CAMB. UNIVER- 
SITY VERSE 17th CENT., &c. 


JOHN SALKELD’S 
CATALOGUE OF OLD BOOKS 
&c., No. 366. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 

ADDRESS— 


JOHN SALKELD, 
Ivy House Book Store, 
306, CLAPHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W 
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KING'S 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 
QUOTATIONS. 


NOW READY. 6s. net. 


We have to annource a new edition of this Dictionary, It first appeared at the end of 
’87, and was quickly disposed of. A larger (and corrected) issue came out in the spring of 
1889, and is now out of print. The Third, published on July 14, contains a large 
accession of important matter, in the way of celebrated historical and literary sayings and 
mots, much wanted to bring the Dictionary to a more complete form, and now appearing in 
its pages for the first time. On the other hand, the pruning knife has been freely used, and 
the excisions are numerous. A multitude of trivial and superfluous items have thus been 
cast away wholesale, leaving only those citations which were worthy of a place in a standard 
work of reference. Asa result, the actual number of quotations is less, although it is hoped 
that the improvement in quality will more than compensate for the loss in quantity. ‘The 
book has, in short, been not only revised, but rewritten throughout, and is not so much a new 
edition as a new work. It will be seen alsu that the quotations are much more “ racontes” 
than before, and that where any history, story, or allusion attaches to any particular saying, 
the opportunity for telling the tale has not been thrown away. In this way what is primarily 
taken up as a book of reference, may perhaps be retained in the hand as a piece of pleasant 
reading, that is not devoid at times of the elements of humour and amusement. One other 
feature of the volume, and perhaps its most valuable one, deserves to be noticed. The 
previous editions professed to give not only the quotation, but its reference; and, although 
performance fell very far short of promise, it was at that time the only dictionary of the kind 
published in this country that had been compiled with that definite aim in view. In the 
present case no citation—with the exception of such unaffiliated things as proverbs, maxims, 
and mottoes—has been admitted without its author and passage, or the “chapter and verse” 
in which it mav be found, or on which it is founded. In order, however, not to lose 
altogether, for want of identification, a number of otherwise deserving sayings, an appendix 
of Adespota is supplied, consisting of quotations which either the editor has failed to trace to 
their source, or the paternity of which has not been satisfactorily proved. There are four 
indexes—Authors and authorities, Subject index, Quotation index, and index of Greek 
passages. Its deficiencies notwithstanding, ‘Classical and Foreign Quotations’ has so far 
remained without a rival as a polyglot manual of the world’s famous sayings in one pair of 
covers and of moderate dimensions, and its greatly improved qualities should confirm it still 
more firmly in public use and estimation. 


KING'S 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS. Bream’ Buildings. Chancery Lane. E.C. ; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. —Saturday, August 19, 1905. 
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